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While  all  Scotsmen  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century  had  contact 
with  the  Kirk  through  their  parish  priests,  many  had  such  contact 
also  through  the  officer  to  whom  they  paid  the  landlord’s  rent. 
It  is  with  the  second  contact,  the  relations  of  the  ecclesiastical 
landlords  with  their  tenants,  that  we  are  presently  concerned. 

The  spread  of  reforming  ideas,  many  of  which  called  in 
question  the  claims  of  Kirkmen,  the  constant  military  call-ups  and 
the  social  and  economic  hardship  which  accompanied  the  wars 
with  England  in  the  1540s,  the  repeated  epidemics,  bad  harvests 
and  rising  prices  of  the  critical  1550s  created  conditions  in  which 
people  were  unusually  irked  by  the  demands  of  authority,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  It  would  appear  from  the  records,  however, 
that  popular  resentment  against  “Kirk  dues”  was  associated  with 
those  which  constituted  the  “spirituality”  more  than  with  those 
which  were  reckoned  as  the  “temporality”.  The  payment  of  the 
“spirituality”  was  intended  to  have  spiritual  returns  — “the  law 
is  plaine,  our  teindis  suld  furnisch  teichouris”,  as  David  Lindsay 
put  it.  By  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  however,  parishioners  were 
aware  that  they  had  ceased  to  receive  value  for  money  because, 
however  the  clergy  in  active  parish  service  discharged  the  duty  of 
preaching,  those  who  drew  the  teinds  largely  neglected  it.  Litiga- 
tion over  the  non-payment  of  teinds  fills  page  after  page  of  the 
Registers  of  Acts  and  Decreets  of  the  supreme  civil  court,  while 
many  clergy  complained  that,  so  far  as  payment  of  such  customary 
exactions  as  “corsepresandis”,  “unmaist  claithis”  and  “pasche 
fines”  was  concerned,  the  parishioners  in  many  places  had  been  on 
permanent  strike  for  some  time. 

Ecclesiastical  revenue  which  derived  from  the  temporality  was 
another  matter.  Failure  to  pay  one’s  maills  and  fermes  might 
mean  eviction  at  the  next  term.  Many  leases  were  conditional  on 
the  tenants’  regular  payment  of  the  tack-duty,  while  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  “rentals”  also  depended  on  prompt  payment  of  the 
rent.  Thus,  while  an  action  for  non-payment  of  teinds  might  drag 
on  for  years,  the  consequences  of  arrears  of  rent  fell  more  swiftly. 
Besides,  although  tenants  may  have  grumbled  over  payment  of 
maills  and  fermes,  there  was,  at  least,  something  to  show  for  this 
in  the  form  of  a roof  over  one’s  head  and  some  land  under  the 
plough.  It  may  be  that  many  Church  tenants  had  reason  to  be 
fairly  content  with  their  lot.  It  is  the  argument  of  this  paper  that 
this  was  certainly  true  in  a number  of  areas. 

I believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  from  contemporary  sources 
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that  many  Church  tenants  enjoyed  considerable  continuity  of 
tenure  and  security  of  possession,  a state  of  affairs  which  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  late-medieval  Church  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  Defenders  of  the  immediately  pre-Reformation 
Church  often  emphasise  its  role  as  “the  guardian  of  culture”,  the 
benefactor  of  the  poor  and  the  training  ground  for  first-class 
statesmen,  but  tend  to  overlook  the  condition  of  the  Church’s 
tenants,  the  thousands  of  Scots  who  lived  on  the  many  ecclesiastical 
baronies  where  even  by  the  sixteenth  century  the  landlordism  of 
commendators  and  absentee  prelates  had  not  entirely  eradicated 
the  effects  of  earlier  centuries  of  paternalist  administration  and 
enlightened  agriculture.  In  saying  this  I wish  to  stress  that  the 
conclusions  drawn  in  this  paper  refer  only  to  those  ecclesiastical 
estates  which  have  been  examined  for  the  present  purpose,  for 
which  suitable  contemporary  information  survives,  and  cannot  be 
applied,  without  further  study,  to  other  Church  lands  or  to 
secular  baronies.  Moreover,  if  the  Church’s  tenants  found  them- 
selves in  a favourable  condition  this  was  not  necessarily  the  result 
of  the  landlords’  conscious  benevolence.  The  estate-owning 
Kirkmen  of  the  sixteenth  century  largely  allowed  the  management 
of  their  lands  to  grind  on  in  a time-hallowed  fashion  and  were 
less  likely  to  endorse  the  dictum  of  bishop  Lancelot  Andrews 
that  “good  husbandry  is  good  divinity”  than  the  contemporary 
adage,  “they  say  rich  tenants  make  a rich  master”. 

Who  were  the  ultimate  landlords  of  the  Church’s  tenants? 

It  is  remarkable  that  a fair  number  of  them  were  virtually,  if 
not  actually,  laymen,  and  this  suggests  that  “the  patrimony  of 
Christ”  was  frequently  administered  in  interests  other  than  those 
of  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  the  religious  houses  the  crown’s 
ability  to  nominate  to  vacancies,  combined  with  a manipulation 
of  the  commendatory  system,  benefited  both  king  and  nobility. 
‘Commendator”  ultimately  became  the  title  of  pluralist  prelates 
and  of  the  new-style  prelates  who  were  not  real  Churchmen  at  all. 
Church  lands  held  by  commendators  belonging  to  the  noble 
families  were  regarded  by  them  as  their  private  estates,  and  this 
created  a wedge  of  extra-ecclesiastical  control  in  the  affairs  of  the 
pre-Reformation  Church  and,  at  a later  date,  deprived  the 
Reformed  Church  of  much-needed  financial  resources.  John  Knox 
said  bitterly  of  John,  sixth  lord  Erskine,  former  commendator  of 
Dryburgh  abbey,  “if  the  poor,  the  schools  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Kirk  had  their  own,  his  kitchen  would  lack  two  parts,  and  more, 
of  that  which  he  unjustly  now  possesses”.1  A number  of  families 
were  well-entrenched  in  possession  of  ecclesiastical  estates  before 
the  Reformation;  the  Flemings  at  Whithorn,  the  Humes  at  Jed- 
burgh, the  Stewarts  at  Inchcolm,  the  Colvilles  at  Culross  and  the 

' ,^nox>  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  ed  W C 
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Erskines  at  Inchmahome  and  Dryburgh.  The  hold  of  post- 
Reformation  commendators  tended  to  be  more  precarious  and  to 
reflect  their  families’  political  ups  and  downs;  Coldingham  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Stewarts,  Maitlands  and  Humes,  Melrose 
of  Balfours  and  Douglases,  Pluscarden  of  Douglases  and  Setons. 

We  need  not  imagine  that  the  attitude  of  those  ecclesiastical 
landlords  who  were,  in  fact.  Churchmen  proper  was  any  less 
proprietory  towards  their  temporal  possessions  than  that  of  noble 
commendators.  In  days  when  canonical  election  had  greatly 
lapsed,  when  royal  and  baronial  influence  in  ecclesiastical 
appointments  was  at  its  height  and  all  kinds  of  dispensations 
were  for  sale  at  Rome,  there  were  constant  attempts  to  keep 
prelacies  — and  the  lands  that  went  with  them  — within  certain 
families.  Three  Chisholms  in  succession  were  bishops  of  Dunblane; 
the  succession  of  Betouns  at  Glasgow,  Arbroath  and  St  Andrews 
was  nepotism  in  the  strictest  sense;  Quintin  Kennedy  followed  his 
uncle  at  Crossraguel;  in  the  decade  before  the  Reformation  the 
commendators  of  Kinloss,  Deer,  Culross  and  Paisley,  who  were 
ecclesiastics,  made  arrangements  for  kinsmen  to  follow  them  in 
their  prelacies.  The  Hamiltons  who,  with  a combination  of  lay 
and  clerical  commendatorships,  worked  for  several  generations 
to  integrate  several  important  regalities  under  their  hegemony, 
at  one  time  held  a string  of  ecclesiastical  estates  which  stretched 
across  the  country,  including  Kilwinning,  Paisley,  St  Andrews 
archbishopric  and  Arbroath. 

This  secularisation  of  and  proprietory  attitude  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Kirk  lands  ultimately  affected  the  tenants.  At  one  point 
abbot  Alexander  Milne  of  Cambuskenneth,  who  administered 
Holyrood  abbey  and  St  Andrews  priory  on  behalf  of  the  youthful 
commendators,  the  sons  of  James  V,  objected  to  the  king  that  he 
considered  himself  unqualified  to  renew  the  tenants’  leases  since, 
as  administrator  on  behalf  of  minors,  he  had  no  right  to  alienate 
immovable  property.2  A memorandum  prepared  for  Douglas  of 
Lochleven  at  the  time  when  his  young  son  became  commendator 
of  Melrose  abbey  reveals  something  of  the  dislocation  which  must 
have  accompanied  the  changes  not  only  of  landlords  but  of  those 
whom  they  made  responsible  for  the  running  of  their  estates.* 
Douglas  was  informed  that  the  current  rental  book  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  convent  of  Melrose,  that  a second,  compiled  by 
the  former  chamberlain,  might  be  in  the  hands  of  one  of  three 
persons,  two  of  whom  were  central  government  officials,  and  that 
a third  was  still  in  the  possession  of  a relative  of  the  last  com- 
mendator. One  wonders  how  efficiently  or  fairly  questions  of 
tenancy  and  possession  were  answered  in  the  absence  of  the 
back-numbers  of  the  estate  records. 

2 David  Hay  Fleming,  The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  117,  118  (1910 
ed.). 

8 Morton  Papers:  GD  150/1463  (S.R.O.). 
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Many  superiors  were  undoubtedly  absentee  landlords  holding 
offices  in  the  central  administration  or  in  the  supreme  court  or 
acting  as  ambassadors  outwith  Scotland.  Double-dating  on  many 
ecclesiastical  charters  reveals  a time-lag  between  subscription  by 
a bishop  or  commendator  and  that  by  the  chapter  or  convent. 
The  administration  of  their  estates  was  something  which  the 
superiors  discussed  at  one  point  with  their  chapters  and  officers 
and  which  they  then  left  to  the  bailie,  chamberlain  and  others 
who  were  theoretically  “on  the  spot”  but  who,  in  turn,  often  left 
the  daily  running  of  the  estate  to  deputies.  The  activities  of  these 
deputies  and  the  officers  and  serjeants  of  the  regality  courts 
constituted  the  tenants’  normal  contact  with  the  landlord.  It  is 
true  that  we  occasionally  find  Kirkmen  engaged  personally  in  the 
affairs  of  their  estates;  Gavin  Hamilton,  commendator  of  Kil- 
winning, writing  out  a tenant’s  rental,4  bishop  George  Brown  of 
Dunkeld  riding  round  his  diocese  listening  to  the  tenants’  com- 
plaints,5 abbot  Donald  Campbell  of  Coupar  Angus  settling  a 
dispute  about  boundaries,6  the  young  royal  commendator  of  Kelso 
residing  at  Lesmahagow  while  the  rents  were  being  collected  in 
that  barony,-7  the  abbot  of  Melrose  paying  occasional  visits  to 
the  abbey’s  administrative  outpost  at  Mauchline  in  Kylesmure,8 
David  Erskine  having  living  quarters  at  Dryburgh  abbey,9  and 
even  David  Betoun,  as  commendator  of  Arbroath,  presiding 
personally  in  the  regality  court  in  the  1520s.10 

In  the  everyday  administration  of  the  estate  the  appointment 
of  a nobleman  or  laird  to  the  offices  of  bailie,  chamberlain  and 
justiciar  created  a measure  of  continuous  lay  participation  in  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  Church,  an  arrangement  which  might  work 
very  well  as  long  as  the  lay  official  could  be  trusted  to  act  in  the 
superior’s  interests  but  one  which  could  easily  lead  to  friction 
between  them.  Resentment  of  the  authority  of  a hereditary  bailie 
increased  as  monastic  lands,  for  example,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  pieces  of  private  property  by  lay  commendators  and  ambitious 
ecclesiastics.  When  the  feud  between  Alexander  Cunningham, 
post-Reformation  commendator  of  Kilwinning  abbey,  and  the 
hereditary  bailie,  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  was  at  its  height  in  1579 
it  was  stated  in  the  privy  council  that  the  commendator  “ hes 
obtenit  his  haill  tennentis  and  servandis  exemit  fra  the  said  erllis 
jurisdictioun  in  all  civile  and  criminale  caussis”.11  We  can 
imagine  the  predicament  of  tenants  who  were  faced  with  the  rival 

4 Miscellaneous  Ecclesiastical  Records:  CH  8/12  (S.R  O.) 

* Rentale  Dunkeldense,  306-7  (Scottish  History  Society). 

" Register  of  Cupar  Abbey,  ii,  130  (Grampian  Club). 

7 Liber  de  Calchou,  i,  479  (Bannatyne  Club). 

* Account  Book  of  Melrose  Abbey;  Morton  Papers:  GD  150/1448 

folios  4,  7. 

8 Liber  S Marie  de  Dryburgh,  396  (Bannatyne  Club). 

10  George  Hay,  History  of  Arbroath,  1 12-127,  passim. 

11  R.P.C.,  iii,  144-145. 
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demands  of  two  local  authorities.  People  sometimes  complained 
that  bailies  and  their  deputies  pursued  private  quarrels  under 
cover  of  officialdom. 

A good  working  relationship  between  the  superior  and  the 
chamberlain  was  also  vital.  Although,  in  earlier  times,  this  office 
had  often  been  held  by  an  ecclesiastic,  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  increasingly  in  the  hands  of  a layman,  frequently  a relative 
of  the  superior.  In  1571,  however,  we  read  of  dene  William 
Ruthven,  chamberlain  of  Inchaffray,  under  the  lay  commendator, 
James  Drummond.12  Relations  between  superior  and  chamberlain 
were  not  always  happy;  in  1554  the  commendator  of  Coldingham 
took  the  recently  deposed  chamberlain  to  law  for  refusal  to  hand 
over  the  account  books  kept  by  himself  and  his  predecessor,13 
and  in  1566  bishop  Patrick  Hepburn,  commendator  of  Scone, 
raised  an  action  against  the  chamberlain  for  taking  away  money 
and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  monastery.14  There  is  evidence 
that  many  chamberlains,  while  leaving  the  task  of  collecting  the 
rents  and  dues  to  deputies  and  officers,  frequently  kept  the 
accounts  themselves  and  were  acquainted  with  the  daily  adminis- 
tration. Bishop  George  Brown  of  Dunkeld  made  the  chantor, 
James  Fenton,  chamberlain  “because  of  his  business  ability”;15 
Alan  Coutts,  chamberlain  of  Dunfermline,  inserted  information  in 
the  accounts  for  the  benefit  of  the  central  government  officials;10 
Robert  Hamilton  of  Dalserf,  chamberlain  of  Kilwinning,  also 
scribbled  memoranda  in  the  margins  of  his  accounts  and  once 
personally  confronted  a tenant  who  had  deforced  one  of  the 
bailie’s  officers  in  the  course  of  his  duties;17  at  the  same  time  we 
discover  that  John  Weir,  chamberlain  of  Kelso  abbey’s  barony  of 
Lesmahagow,  was  unable  to  write,  subscribing  his  accounts  with 
the  help  of  a notary.18 

From  this  very  brief  outline  it  will  be  gathered  that  a number 
of  non-ecclesiastical  factors  operated  in  the  administration  of 
Kirk  lands.  A fair  number  of  the  landlords  were  not  Churchmen 
at  all  but  laymen  whose  interests  were  secular  and  material,  who 
had  an  eye  for  profit  and  for  the  extension  of  the  social  and 
political  influence  of  their  families.  Thus  political  change  might 
bring  a change  of  landlord  and  of  those  officials  who  came 
between  him  and  the  tenants.  The  proprietory  attitude  of  many 
Churchmen  matched  that  of  the  lay  commendators,  their  tendency 
to  regard  the  regality  as  private  property  causing  friction  with  a 

12  Edinburgh  Testaments:  CC  8/8/3,  folio  121  (S.R.O.). 

13  Register  of  Acts  and  Decreets,  xx,  folio  345v  (S.R.O.). 

14  Ibid.,  xxvi,  folio  408  (S.R.O.). 

is  Rent  ale  Dunkeldense,  322  (Scottish  History  Society). 

i8  Registrum  de  Dunfermelyn,  456  (Bannatyne  Club). 

ir  Kilwinning  Abbey  Rental;  Society  of  Antiquaries  Collection:  GD 
103/2/22  (Transcript  in  S.R.O.);  Register  of  Acts  and  Decreets,  xx, 
folio  345v  (S.R.O). 

is  Liber  de  Calclxou,  i,  483  (Bannatyne  Club). 
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hereditary  bailie  or  other  official  who  might  use  his  administra- 
tive or  judicial  capacity  to  consolidate  his  own  influence  in  the 
locality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  initiative  of  officials  who  were 
the  relatives  of  the  superior  might  be  resented  by  tenants,  some 
of  whom  might  be  substantial  lairds  or  even  nobles. 

The  biggest  single  factor  affecting  the  condition  of  the  Church’s 
tenants  in  this  period  was  the  spread  of  feu-ferm  tenure  on 
Kirk  lands.  For  some  tenants  this  meant  the  welcome  acquisition 
of  heritable  tenure  of  the  holdings  which  they  and  their  forebears 
had  cultivated,  for  others  it  brought  a change  of  immediate  land- 
lord in  the  person  of  the  middle-man  who  took  a feu  of  their 
holdings  and  who  thereafter  came  between  them  and  the  superior 
to  whom  they  had  formerly  paid  their  rents  directly. 

The  progress  of  the  feuing  movement,  however,  like  that  of 
the  big  agricultural  changes  in  the  late-eighteenth  and  early- 
nineteenth  centuries,  was  varied  and  uneven  over  the  country  as 
a whole,  so  that  we  find  other  forms  of  tenure  existing  side  by 
side  with  feu-ferm  in  many  places  well  into  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.19  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  an  all-round  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  Church  tenants  we  shall  look  at  the  various 
forms  of  tenure  in  turn,  paying  particular  attention  to  certain 
districts  about  which  there  is  suitable  contemporary  information. 

The  most  common  form  of  tenure  on  Church  lands  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  lease,  or  tack,  which  occurs  all  over  the 
country.  As  we  shall  see,  the  duration  of  tacks  might  vary  within 
a regality  from  three  or  five  years  to  nineteen  years  and  even  for 
life.  Some  tacks,  like  those  granted  by  the  abbots  of  Coupar 
Angus,  carried  a variety  of  obligations  and  services.  At  Coupar 
Angus  tacks  could  be  forfeited  for  a number  of  reasons,  from 
failure  to  keep  down  weeds  to  the  holding  of  heretical  opinions. 

Leases,  whatever  their  duration,  were  subject  to  periodical 
renewal.  A more  secure  form  of  tenure,  largely  because  it  was 
granted  for  life  in  most  cases,  was  the  “rental”.  Moreover,  many 
rentals  were  inherited  in  practice  by  the  heir  or  nearest  kinsman 
of  the  previous  holder.  This  must  have  given  small  tenants  a 
considerable  amount  of  incentive  and  pride  of  possession.  A 
rentaller  in  many  ways  resembled  the  English  copyholder,  being 
given  a copy  of  his  “rental”  on  enrolment. 

The  designation  “kindly  tenant”,  which  one  hears  so  much 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  applied  not  only  to  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  but  to  lairds  and  substantial  tenants  whose  forebears  had 
long  occupied  their  lands.  The  term  was  not  so  much  a clearly 
defined  jorm  of  tenure  as  a claim  to  de  facto  hereditary  tenure 
because  one’s  kin  had  previously  held  the  land,  and  it  was  applied 
to  a tenant  who  might  be  a leaseholder  or  rentaller.  The  following 
examples  demonstrate  that  the  claim  to  “kindly  tenancy”  was 

19  Books  of  Assumption,  i,  folio  36  (S.R.O.). 
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distinct  from  the  form  of  tenure  by  which  the  land  was  held. 
The  commendator  of  Dunfermline  abbey  granted  a lease  of  the 
lands  of  Balmule  to  Marion  Telfer  as  heiress  of  her  father,  who 
had,  in  turn,  been  heir  to  his  uncle,  the  grant  being  “in  kindly 
tenancy”.20  An  entry  in  the  Melrose  records  for  1574  reads,  “a 
rental  granted  to  George  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  who  and  his 
predecessors  have  been  kindly  tenants  in  the  lands  underwritten 
and  who  is  therefore  admitted  as  rentaller  and  tenant”.21 

There  may,  indeed,  have  been  kindly  “tenants-at-will”  who 
relied  on  the  previous  occupancy  of  their  forebears  as  justifica- 
tion for  their  own  possession  but,  on  the  whole,  the  “kindly 
tenants”  who  appeared  in  court  cases  or  complained  to  their 
landlords  against  eviction  could  produce,  or  were  required  to 
produce,  written  evidence  of  their  rights  in  the  form  of  a lease  or 
a rental.  Kindly  “occupancy”  without  a legal  basis  of  tenure 
could  have  been  recognised  only  in  a country  where  the  common 
law  was  stronger  than  it  was  in  Scotland.  The  prebendaries  of 
Lincluden  collegiate  church  might  remonstrate  with  the  provost, 
saying,  “My  Lord,  it  is  bayth  by22  Goddis  law  and  mannis  to  sett 
takkis  or  to  few  ony  mannis  kyndlie  stedying  or  landis  of  thame 
quhilkis  hais  bene  in  possessioun  sum  40,  sum  50,  yeris,  and 
utheris  past  memor  of  man,  till  ony  othir  gentillman  quha  nevir 
had  kyndes  thairto  . . ,”,23  yet  Sir  James  Balfour  states  that 
tenants  were  safe  from  eviction  only  if  they  could  prove  “by  writ 
and  not  by  witness”  that  they  had  a rental  of  the  land  or  a tack 
which  had  not  yet  run  out.24 

Although  the  material  for  a study  of  tenant  organisation  on 
ecclesiastical  lands,  unlike  that  for  secular  lands,  is  plentiful  and 
varied  it  is  not  always  of  the  kind  from  which  the  pattern  of 
tenancy  can  easily  be  worked  out.  One  needs  a register  of  leases, 
or  a register  recording  the  entry  of  rentallers,  covering  a fairly 
long  period.  Ideally,  for  the  purpose  of  research  such  a register 
would  be  arranged  under  the  names  of  the  territories  comprising 
the  estates,  showing  the  changes  of  tenant  under  each;  this  was 
the  method  used  by  the  compilers  of  Paisley  abbey’s  rental  books, 
almost,  one  might  think,  with  future  historical  researchers  in  mind. 
In  most  cases,  however,  one  has  to  work  steadily  through  the 
pages  of  a register,  compiling  a chronological  list  of  tenants  for 
each  territory  or  portion  of  a territory.  Though  somewhat 
laborious,  this  method  has  the  attractions  of  a jig-saw  puzzle. 

Ecclesiastical  estates  for  which  we  have  the  fullest  information 
on  the  pattern  of  tenancy  include  the  lands  of  Coupar  Angus 

20  Register  of  Tacks  of  Dunfermline  Abbey:  OH  6/3/1,  folio  30 
(S.R.O.). 

Melrose  Regality  Records,  iii,  321  (Scottish  History  Society). 

22  i.e.  “outwith”  or  “against”. 

23  W.  McDowall,  Chronicles  of  Lincluden,  137. 

24  Balfour’s  Practicks,  i,  459  (Stair  Society). 
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abbey  in  Perthshire  and  Angus,  those  of  Arbroath  abbey  in  Angus 
and  Kincardine,  the  barony  of  Glasgow,  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  the  lands  of  Paisley  abbey  in  Renfrewshire  and 
Kyle.  There  are  some  regalities  for  which  we  have  a record  of 
leases  covering  a short  period,  which  at  least  give  some  idea  of 
the  average  length  of  leases  and  of  the  kind  of  tenants  to  whom 
they  were  granted.  This  applies  to  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen  and 
to  the  abbeys  of  Dunfermline  and  Holyrood.  In  the  cases  of 
Newbattle,  Melrose  and  Kilwinning  abbeys  there  are  indications 
and,  at  times,  clear  statements  of  the  policy  of  landholding  on 
their  estates. 

The  extant  rental  books  and  registers  of  Coupar  Angus  abbey 
cover  two  periods,  that  from  1464  to  1516  and  that  from  1539 
to  c.  1560,  leaving  a central  gap  of  about  23  years.25  This  is  a 
regrettable  gap  for  it  represents  a period  of  transition,  the  pattern 
of  leases  in  the  second  period  being  quite  different  from  that  in 
the  first.  Altogether  I have  counted  675  recorded  leases  from  the 
mid-fifteenth  to  the  mid-sixteenth  century.  In  the  earlier  period, 
that  is,  before  1516,  the  greatest  number  of  leases,  289,  were  of 
five  years’  duration  but  87  were  granted  for  life.  While  the  use  of 
patronymic  surnames  on  the  Coupar  Angus  lands  in  this  earlier 
period  makes  it  difficult  to  give  round  figures  for  the  number  of 
families  enjoying  continuity  of  possession  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
on  the  majority  of  territories  there  was  continuous  possession  by 
some  families.  The  pattern  of  leases  in  this  period,  therefore,  is 
as  follows: 


Leases  on  the  lands  of 
Coupar  Angus  abbey 

Duration 

No.  of  [eases 

1464-  1516 

Life 

87 

19  years 

1 

15  years 

1 

10  years 

1 

8 years 

1 

7 years 

11 

6 years 

4 

5 years 

289 

4 years 

2 

3 years 

12 

2 years 

6 

1 year 

3 

418 


The  pattern  at  Coupar  Angus  in  the  later  period,  from  1539 
to  about  1560,  presents  a different  picture  from  that  just  described. 

25  The  Register,  as  published  by  the  Grampian  Club,  is  thus  divided. 
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Towards  mid-century  there  was  a definite  trend  towards  stabilisa- 
tion in  the  pattern  of  landholding,  which  may  have  been  the  policy 
of  abbot  Donald  Campbell,  who  was  appointed  in  1526.  Out  of 
257  leases  granted  in  this  period  150  were  for  life  and  40  were  for 
a duration  of  19  years.  Moreover,  of  the  66  five-year  leases 
granted  at  this  time  about  half  were  renewed  for  life  to  the 
tenants  concerned.  It  is  interesting  that  abbot  Campbell  granted 
these  life-leases  in  the  1550s  at  a time  when  he  was  feuing  much 
of  the  abbey  land. 


Leases  on  the  lands  of 
Coupar  Angus  abbey 

Duration 

No.  of  leases 

1539  -c 1560 

Life 

150 

19  years 

40 

(14  converted 

5 years 

66 

to  life  leases) 
(32  converted 

1 year 

1 

to  life  leases 
and  two  into 
19-year  leases) 
(converted 

257 

into  a life 
lease) 

Increased  security  in  the  1550s  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  tenants  of  Coupar  Angus  looked  back  to  the  time  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  as  the  “bad  old  days”  of  the  short  lease. 
The  preponderance  of  five-year  leases  in  the  earlier  period  did  not 
automatically  mean  a precarious  livelihood  or  recurrent  hardship. 
Nor  did  it  mean  that  at  the  end  of  his  short  lease  a tenant  was 
evicted  with  nowhere  to  go.  Working  through  the  Coupar  Angus 
records  one  discovers  that  tenants  moved  around  a good  deal, 
that  they  exchanged  their  holdings,  were  permitted  to  allocate  the 
portions  among  themselves  and  were  even  given  “transfers”.  That 
this  was  not  done  against  their  will  can  be  seen  in  the  number  of 
agreements  made  between  landlord  and  tenant  and  in  clauses 
inserted  in  leases.  In  November  1473  the  lands  of  Balgersho  were 
let  to  five  husbandmen  “ilkane  of  tham  in  quantite  as  tha  brukit 
of  befoir”,  with  the  following  provision  at  the  end  of  the  tack, 
“and  gyf  tha  thynk  that  tha  ma  sted  them  bettyr  in  uthir  placis 
tha  sal  haf  our  fre  licens,  warnand  half  a yer  befoir  the  terme”.2" 
In  1468  the  grange  of  Balbrogie  was  let  for  seven  years  to  21 
persons,  husbandmen  and  cottars,  “and  tha  sail  divide  the 
settingis  amongis  thameselves”.27  In  1475  Agnes  Brown,  a widow, 
was  granted  a life-lease  of  the  lands  of  Glentulach  to  be  divided 


2,i  Register  of  Cupar  Abbey,  i,  177. 
2-  Ibid.,  i.  143. 
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between  her  two  sons  on  her  death  “conjunctly  or  severely  as  it 
lykis  thame”. 28  In  1474  James  Heton  exchanged  part  of  the  lands 
of  Arthurstone  for  another  tenant’s  portion  of  Crunanswell.29 
In  fact,  many  tenants  held  portions  of  land  in  different  places, 
acquired  at  different  times,  so  that  the  expiry  of  one  tack  did  not 
necessarily  leave  them  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  tenants  would  add  to  their  holdings;  “and 
eftir  as  tha  haf  mare  in  mailyn  thai  sal  haif  mare  in  sowmys”.30 

A glimpse  of  family  circumstances  on  the  Coupar  Angus 
estates  is  given  in  an  entry  in  the  abbey’s  Book  of  Compositions 
for  7th  April  1545 : “the  samyn  day  componit  with  Stevin  Portar, 
at  the  request  and  desyre  of  Gibbe  Portar  his  fader,  being  seik, 
send  with  Alexander  Berny,  for  ane  5 yeir  tak  to  Besse  Millar 
his  moder,  and  to  himself  . . . Compositioun  £4”.31  Gilbert  Portar, 
who  was  here  making  provision  for  his  wife  and  son  in  the  event 
of  his  own  death,  was  the  third  generation  of  his  family  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  walkmill  of  Kethick.  His  grandfather  had  had  a 
life-lease  in  147  8,32  Gilbert’s  father  and  he  himself  had  held  half 
the  mill  on  five-year  leases  and  the  young  Stevin,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  continued  to  hold  it  on  that  basis,  having  his  tacks 
renewed  in  1550  and  1561.  This  represented  almost  a hundred 
years  of  family  occupation.33 

The  source  used  for  a study  of  the  pattern  of  leases  on  the 
regality  of  Arbroath  is  the  second  volume  of  that  abbey’s  Register 
as  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  This  record  runs  from  1329 
to  1536  but  leases  begin  to  appear  in  any  number  only  from 
mid-fifteenth  century.  This  early  register  is  valuable  as  giving  the 
picture  on  the  estates  before  feuing  really  gained  momentum. 
Out  of  233  renewals  of  lease  granted  in  the  period  from  mid- 
fifteenth century  to  1536,  127,  or  54%,  were  granted  for  life, 
while  about  87,  or  37%,  were  granted  for  19  years,  which  indicates 
a fair  measure  of  stability.  Nevertheless,  while  Arbroath  tenants 
kept  their  holdings  for  reasonably  long  periods  there  was  a 
considerable  turnover  in  tenants’  surnames  under  individual  terri- 
tories, although,  as  at  Coupar  Angus,  tenants  did  move  around  the 
estates.  On  the  Arbroath  lands  there  was  a tendency  towards 
fragmentation  of  the  holdings  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a trend 
which  was  normally  in  the  interests  of  the  small  tenants.  The 
lands  of  Kepty,  for  example,  which  had  been  divided  between  two 
Arbroath  burgesses  in  1433,34  were  leased  to  an  increasing 
number  of  people  thereafter  until  the  number  of  small  tenants 

28  Ibid.,  i,  224. 

29  Ibid.,  i,  234. 

30  Ibid.,  i,  228. 

31  Ibid.,  ii,  225. 

32  Ibid.,  i,  214. 

33  Ibid.,  i.  258;  ii,  249,  273. 

34  Liber  S.  Thome  de  Aberbroihoc,  ii.  67  (Bannatyne  Club). 
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holding  a few  acres  each  reached  21  in  1528. 35  The  combined 
territories  of  Punderlaw  and  Disterland  were  leased  to  William 
Scott,  burgess  of  Arbroath,  for  life  in  1485,38  and  his  son  John 
had  the  lease  renewed  for  five  years  in  1520.37  When  John  Scott’s 
lease  expired  these  lands  were  set  to  30  tenants  who  actually 
cultivated  them.38  Interestingly  enough,  it  was  largely  to  sitting 
tenants  that  these  lands  were  feued  in  the  1550s.  A certain  element 
of  insecurity  crept  in  in  the  1520s  as  some  of  the  older  tenant 
families  made  way  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  com- 
mendator,  David  Betoun,  future  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.39  At 
the  same  time  we  find  the  short  leases  of  other  tenants  being 
renewed  for  life.  Between  1500  and  1536  about  58%  of  the  terri- 
tories and  holdings  which  changed  hands  passed  to  the  heir  of  the 
previous  tenant  or  to  another  of  his  relatives.  The  pattern  of 
leases  at  Arbroath  in  this  period  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 


Leases  on  the  lands  of 

Arbroath  abbey  Duration 

Mid-fifteenth  century-  Life 

1536  19  years 

17  years 
15  years 
11  years 
10  years 
9 years 
7 years 
5 years 


No.  of  leases 

127 

87 

1 

1 

3 
2 

4 
4 
4 
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The  so-called  “Paisley  Rental”,  included  as  an  appendix  in 
J.  Cameron  Lees’s  History  of  Paisley  Abbey,  is,  in  fact,  a register 
of  the  entry  of  tenants  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  succession  of  tenants  in  any  given  territory.  The  section 
covering  the  years  1526  (when  John  Hamilton  was  appointed  to 
the  abbacy)  to  1555  has  been  analysed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
following  short  survey.  The  rental  does  not  give  the  length  of 
leases,  but  the  mention  here  and  there  of  “rentalling”  and  the 
fact  that  leases  were  very  frequently  renewed  on  the  death  of  the 
previous  possessor  suggests  either  life-leases  or  rentals  granted  for 
life.  The  interesting  fact  which  comes  out  clearly  in  the  case  of 


85  ibid.,  ii,  286,  690. 

38  Ibid.,  ii,  282. 

37  Ibid.,  ii,  557. 

38  Ibid.,  ii,  596. 

38  Ibid.,  ii.  219,  612,  230,  341,  697,  698. 
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the  Paisley  estates  is  the  proportion  of  land  set  to  the  heirs  or 
other  relatives  of  the  previous  holder  as  against  that  set  to 
apparently  “new”  tenants,  viz : 

Number  of  holdings  set  to  persons  with  the  same 
surname  as  previous  holder,  or  who  are  definitely 
said  to  be  related  to  him,  or  her  . . . 193 

Number  of  holdings  set  to  persons  who  are  not 

evidently  related  to  the  previous  holder  . . 108 

Total  number  of  renewals  of  lease  or  rental  . . 301 


A “break-down”  of  the  information  for  this  period  reveals, 
therefore,  that  about  64%  of  the  holdings  were  probably  inherited. 

The  lands  in  question  lay  in  Renfrewshire  and  part  of 
Dunbartonshire  and  in  the  barony  of  Monkton  in  Kyle.  The 
pattern  of  tenancy  did  not  greatly  vary  between  these  districts; 
36%  of  those  who  received  leases,  or  rentals,  in  Kyle  were  not 
evidently  related  to  the  previous  tenant,  compared  with  38%  in 
Renfrew  and  Dunbartonshire.  The  majority  of  holdings  changed 
hands  only  once  during  the  30  years  or  so  covered  by  the  survey, 
and  this  suggests  fairly  long  periods  of  tenure  by  individuals.  In 
two  cases  the  land  was  acquired  through  marriage  with  the  heiress, 
two  tenants  had  their  personal  rentals  altered  to  conjunct-fee  to 
themselves  and  their  wives,  while  another  acquired  land  by  marry- 
ing the  widow  of  the  previous  tenant.  Widows  were  given  rentals 
and  passed  these  on  to  their  sons,  while  land  was  sometimes  set 
to  an  heir  during  his  father’s  lifetime.  The  phrase  “set  with 
consent  of”  (the  previous  holder)  occurs  over  and  over  again 
probably  indicating  that  here,  as  at  Coupar  Angus,  tenants 
exchanged  holdings. 

Here,  as  at  Arbroath,  there  was  an  “undemocratic”  trend  in  the 
pattern  of  tenancy  in  this  period.  On  the  Ayrshire  lands  of  Paisley 
abbey  11  dispositions  went  to  lairds,  seven  of  whom  were  Hamil- 
tons.  In  the  few  cases  where  lands,  granted  to  lairds,  changed 
hands  again  they  invariably  went  to  their  sons.  On  the  Renfrew- 
shire and  Dunbartonshire  lands  there  were  15  grants  to  Hamiltons. 
This  development,  which  shows  archbishop  John  Hamilton  using 
his  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  his  kinsmen,  meant  that  these 
lairds  replaced  the  small  local  tenants,  who  were  then  demoted  to 
the  rank  of  subtenants.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  was  con- 
siderable continuity  of  possession  on  the  Paisley  estates  and  we 
find  that  the  families  of  a number  of  feuars  of  the  mid-sixteenth 
century  had  possessed  their  holdings  since  the  later  decades  of 
the  fifteenth. 

The  Diocesan  Registers  of  Glasgow,  printed  by  the  Grampian 
Club,  contain  a splendid  record  of  the  entry  of  rentallers  from 
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about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  rentals  normally 
being  granted  for  life  unless  terminated  with  consent  of  the  holder. 
1 he  following  tables  are  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  material 
relating  to  the  barony  itself: 


I 

The  Rentallers  of  the  Barony  of  Glasgow 
Rentallers  entered  with  consent  of  last  holder,  who 
is  not  evidently  related  to  them  ....  395 

Rentallers  entered  on  death  of  last  holder,  who  is 
not  evidently  related  to  them  ....  4 

Rentallers  who  inherited  their  holdings  . . . 527 

Occasions  when  no  conditions  of  entry  are  given  . 17 

943 


II 

Further  Analysis  of  the  Inheritance  of  Land 
in  the  Barony  of  Glasgow 
Rentallers  entered  with  consent  of  father:  i.e. 

during  his  lifetime 202 

Rentallers  entered  with  consent  of  other  relative  . 40 

Rentallers  entered  on  death  of  father  or  other 

relative 186 

Rentallers  who  acquired  land  through  marriage  . 50 

Rentallers  who  acquired  land  through  mother  . 49 

527 

In  one  respect  the  foregoing  table  does  not  give  a complete 
picture,  since  a tenant  not  evidently  related  to  the  previous 
rentaller,  perhaps  having  a different  surname,  may,  nevertheless, 
have  been  his  nearest  heir.  Besides,  families  acquired  and 
relinquished  holdings  in  different  parts  of  the  barony  at  different 
times  and  would,  therefore,  always  have  some  land  under  cultiva- 
tion in  addition  to  the  holding  on  which  they  actually  lived.  Over 
200  were  rentalled  in  the  family  holding  during  their  fathers’ 
lifetimes,  a common  practice  on  the  nearby  barony  of  Paisley. 
As  elsewhere,  the  rentallers  of  Glasgow  added  to  their  holdings 
over  the  years.  The  family  of  Bargilly,  or  Bargillo,  provides  a 
good  example.  In  1528  John  Bargilly  held  a small  part  of  the 
lands  of  Shettleston  in  rental.40  The  following  year  his  son  Thomas 
was  rentalled  in  another  portion  of  the  same  lands  “with  consent” 
of  the  previous  tenant.41  In  1540,  after  John’s  death,  Thomas  was 

40  Diocesan  Registers  of  Glasgow,  i,  90  (Grampian  Club). 

Ibid.,  i.  93. 
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rentalled  in  all  his  father’s  lands  and  later  acquired  a third  piece 
of  Shettleston  for  his  own  son  from  one  called  John  Hogg,  but, 
his  son  having  predeceased  him,  Thomas  was  himself  rentalled  in 
it.-*2  A few  months  afterwards  he  pounced  on  a fourth  piece  of 
Shettleston,  forfeited  by  the  unfortunate  Hogg  who  had  managed 
to  have  himself  hanged.43  Finally,  in  1566  and  1569  respectively, 
the  family  possessions  were  divided  between  Janet  Bargilly,  with 
her  husband  and  her  brother,  while  their  mother  kept  the  liferent.44 

The  presence  in  the  register  of  a number  of  widows  who  did 
not  remarry  is  due  to  the  charitable  arrangement  whereby  they 
took  over  their  husbands’  rentals  and  were  known  as  “St  Mungo’s 
widows”.  Thirty  rentals  went  to  daughters  as  heiresses  and  were 
often  altered  to  conjunct-fee  on  marriage.  A number  of  lairds  and 
cadets  of  noble  houses,  such  as  those  of  Elphinston  and  Boyd, 
were  rentallers  in  the  barony  of  Glasgow  but  there  was  less 
tendency  for  them  to  take  over  the  holdings  of  small  tenants 
than  at  Arbroath  and  Paisley.  In  1581  feus  of  many  small  holdings 
were  granted  to  tenants  whose  families  had  lived  in  the  barony 
for  most  of  the  sixteenth  century  and,  possibly,  from  earlier  times. 

The  register  of  tacks  belonging  to  Dunfermline  abbey,  which 
survives  in  the  Scottish  Record  Office,  covers  only  28  years,  from 
1557  to  1585,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a complete  guide 
to  the  policy  of  landholding  on  the  regality.  It  does  show,  how- 
ever, that  every  one  of  the  43  leases  was  for  19  years.45 

The  register  of  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  printed  by  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  contains  the  texts  of  61  tacks  granted  between 
1549  and  1551.  Fifty-two  of  these  were  granted  for  18  years. 
Four  lairds  were  among  those  who  received  tacks  but  all  other 
recipients  appear  to  have  been  the  occupants  of  the  lands  in 
question. 

I have  been  unable  as  yet  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  leases 
contained  in  Holyrood  abbey’s  register,  which  covers  the  years 
1545  to  1567,  but  the  preamble  to  a lease  recorded  on  folio  three 
suggests  that  19-year  leases  were  customary.40 

In  1551  and  1553  tenants  of  Newbattle  abbey  were  given  per- 
mission to  wadset  land  which  they  were  said  to  hold  from  the 
abbot  “in  rentellin”.47  In  1558,  in  an  appeal  by  a Newbattle  tenant 
against  eviction,  Mr  John  Spence,  the  advocate,  argued  that  the 
tenant  could  not  be  removed  unless  he  forfeited  his  rental  through 
treason  or  non-payment  of  his  rent,  as  he  had  held  the  land  for 
four  years  under  abbot  Edward  Shewall  and  for  28  years  under 
abbot  James  Haswell,  “becaus  of  the  consuetude  of  the  said 

42  I hid.,  i,  123,  128. 

43  I hid;  i,  136. 

44  Ibid.,  i,  186,  189. 

43  Register  of  Tacks  of  Dunfermline  Abbey:  CH  6/3/1  (S.R.O) 

40  Register  of  Tacks  of  Holyrood  Abbey:  CH  6/4/1  folio  3 (S.R.O  ) 

4'  Protocol  Book  of  Thomas  Stevin:  B 30/1/5  folios  51v,  79  (S.R.O  ). 
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barony  of  Neubotle  ane  tenand  being  anis  rentallit  be  vertew  of 
his  rentale  hes  tytle  and  ryt  to  the  landis  quhilk  he  is  rentallit  in 
be  vertew  of  his  rentale,  ay  and  quhill  the  same  be  forfaltit  in  ane 
court.  . . .”48  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  rights  of  a 
rentaller  were  regarded  as  incontrovertible  for  life  as  long  as  dues 
were  paid,  unless  he  were  found  guilty  of  a crime  for  which  any 
man  could  be  forfeited. 

Supporting  evidence  for  this  theory  comes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  country,  in  Kilwinning  abbey.  In  March  1533/4  six 
tenants  complained  to  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  that  lands 
which  their  families  had  held  for  many  years  were  about  to  be 
feued  over  their  heads  to  Hamilton  of  Cambuskeith.  They  urged 
the  custom  of  the  abbey  “that  quhat  tennentis  havand  takkis  of 
thar  landis  be  rentalling  in  thar  rentale  and  pais  thar  males  and 
dewties  with  ane  gratitude  to  everie  abbot  at  thar  interes  thai  sail 
bruke  thar  malingis  for  lyftymes,  quhilkis  is  unbrokin  as  yit.  . . .”49 
About  a month  later,  abbot  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Kilwinning, 
who  lived  on  exceedingly  bad  terms  with  some  of  his  neighbours, 
was  ordered  by  the  Lords  to  give  a tenant  an  extract  from  his 
rental  book.  During  the  case  it  was  stated  that  “the  use  is,  a 
tenand  beand  rentallit  in  the  said  rentale  usit  nocht  to  be  remufit 
fra  thar  maling  for  thar  lyftymes,  thai  payand  thar  males  and 
dewties  with  ane  gratitude  at  the  entres  of  ilk  abbot”.50  In  1536, 
when  the  same  abbot  leased  the  temporalities  of  his  prelacy  to 
the  provost  of  Trinity  collegiate  church,  Edinburgh,  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  power  to  grant  “all  and  syndry  rentalling  and 
assedacionis  making  . . . settand  ...  to  the  nerrest  of  kin 
and  kyndliest  that  hes  the  landis  now  in  assedacioun  and 
rentale.  . . .”51 

Rentalling  was  common,  if  not  invariably  the  rule,  on  the  lands 
belonging  to  Melrose  abbey;  it  was  to  rentallers  that  James 
Stewart,  the  commendator,  feued  the  barony  of  Kylesmure  in  the 
1550s.52 

Did  the  spread  of  feu-ferm  tenure  perpetuate  or  modify  any 
measure  of  continuity  of  tenure  which  may  have  existed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  baronies? 

When  the  information  derived  from  an  examination  of  over 
3,000  extant  feu  charters  of  Kirk  lands  has  been  analysed  and 
reduced  to  statistics  it  appears  that  the  tenants  did  reasonably 
well  as  a result  of  this  important  change  in  landholding.55  The 
feuars  (not  the  feu  charters)  have  been  counted  on  lands  belonging 
to  the  following:  the  bishoprics  of  Aberdeen,  Brechin.  Dunkeld. 

48  Register  of  Acts  and  Decreets,  xviii,  folio  273  (S.R.O.). 

49  Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council  in  Public  Affairs,  1501-54,  413. 

50  Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council  in  Public  Affairs,  1501-54.  421. 

Ibid.,  457-458. 

52  Morton  Papers:  GD  150 /Box  54,  4th  May  1555  (S.R.O.). 

»s  This  analysis  has  been  undertaken  in  the  course  of  preparing  a 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Edinburgh  University. 
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Dunblane,  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow  (the  barony  only),  the  abbeys 
of  K inloss,  Arbroath,  Coupar  Angus,  Scone,  Balmerino,  Lindores, 
Culross,  Dunfermline,  Holyrood,  Newbattle,  Kelso,  Jedburgh, 
Melrose,  Paisley,  Kilwinning  and  Crossraguel  and  the  priories  of 
Pluscarden  and  Coldingham.  The  results  show  that  65%  of  all 
feuars  on  these  regalities  were  “sitting  tenants”,  that  of  those 
tenants  87%  were  what  I shall  call  “resident  occupants”,  that  is, 
those  who  actually  cultivated  the  lands  concerned,  either  by 
themselves  or  with  the  help  of  subtenants,  cottars  and  servants,54 
and  that  of  those  “resident  occupants”  60%  are  designated  as 
"in”  rather  than  "of”  certain  lands  or  are  otherwise  known  to 
have  been  below  the  class  of  “laird”  as  this  term  is  commonly 
understood,  as  the  designation  of  a proprietor,  great  or  small. 
When  all  reasonable  reservations  have  been  made,  the  feuing 
movement  turns  out  to  have  been  more  democratic,  if  we  may  use 
an  anachronism,  than  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  Although 
the  percentage  of  tenant /feuars  varied  from  one  district  to 
another,  the  opportunity  to  feu  Kirk  lands  came  the  way  of  most 
sections  of  Scottish  society  and  was  not  monopolised  by  those 
whom  we  might  suppose  to  have  had  most  social  and  economic 
pressure  behind  them. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Ayrshire,  Renfrew- 
shire, Lanarkshire,  Roxburghshire,  Berwickshire,  parts  of  Fife 
and  Angus,  the  Perthshire  valleys  just  south  of  the  Highland 
line,  and  Banffshire,  there  emerged  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century  many  new,  small  proprietors,  “feuars-portioners”  and 
“bonnet  lairds”,  creating  a pattern  of  landholding  in  these  areas 
which  persisted  into  the  seventeenth  century  and  which  is  often 
to  be  found  on  lands  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  church. 

The  great  lords  whose  families  had  benefited  by  the  com- 
mendatory system  from  the  1540s  and  1550s  onwards  sometimes 
acquired  temporal  lordships,  carved  from  the  Kirk  lands,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  this,  in  practical  terms,  gave  them  the 
right  to  collect  a bunch  of  depreciating  feu-duties.  Numbers  of 
Church  tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  from  the  feuing  move- 
ment by  acquiring  heritable  possession  of  their  holdings.  While  a 
feu  charter  was  not  necessarily  the  guarantee  of  prosperity  — for 
plague,  poverty  and  debt  had  still  to  be  faced  and  the  traditional 
methods  of  agriculture,  with  their  smallish  returns,  continued  as 
before  — many  new  proprietors  must  have  benefited  in  the 
settled  years  of  King  James’s  adult  reign  as  grain  prices  rose  while 
their  feu-duties  remained  fixed.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  hardship 
could  and  did  accompany  feuing,  bringing  with  it  opportunities 
for  rack-renting,  eviction  of  kindly  tenants  and  the  notorious 

’4  These  “resident-occupants”  are  distinct  from  “non-resident  occupants” 
who,  although  not  living  in  the  locality,  nevertheless  held  the  land 
on  lease  prior  to  feuing  it  and  are,  therefore,  designated 
“occupants”  in  their  charters. 
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activities  of  middle-men.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  many  tenants 
paid  dearly  for  heritable  possession  of  their  holdings.  But  the 
picture  drawn  by  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  “gearking  gentillman” 
who  took  the  holdings  of  the  small  tenants  in  feu  is  no  more  to 
be  taken  as  universal  than  that  drawn  by  John  Major  of  the 
Scottish  tenant-farmer  who  held  his  land  on  short  leases  and  was 
daily  haunted  by  fear  of  eviction.  The  conclusions  reached  in 
the  present  examination  with  regard  to  feuing  and  other  forms 
of  tenure  may  help  to  qualify  the  traditional  image  of  Scottish 
rural  life  and  landholding,  at  least  as  far  as  Church  tenants  were 
concerned. 

Besides,  there  is  something  about  proprietorship,  however 
small,  which  breeds  a certain  self-assertiveness  of  the  kind  which 
could  be  constructively  absorbed  into  the  participatory  role  of  a 
congregation  in  the  Reformed  Church.  It  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance that  a devolution  of  social  and  political  initiative  within 
the  structure  of  Scottish  society  should  have  accompanied  the  loss 
of  spiritual  leadership  by  the  medieval  ecclesiastical  organisation 
and  a renewal  of  the  bases  of  religious  life. 

The  present  study  is  partly  concerned  with  the  “boom”  in 
proprietorship  which  was  born  out  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
unreformed  Church  as  a property-owning  corporation  but  which, 
for  some  reason  — or  reasons  — appears  to  have  suffered  a 
recession  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A search  for  those  reasons 
would  provide  a challenging  subject  for  further  study  in  the  field 
of  Scottish  social  history. 
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